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LABOR ALL-OUT FOR 
STEVENSON-KEFAUVER 


— See Page 3 





HELP WANTED — Urgent! 





, = telegram above contains urgent news, and a 
fervent appeal, from the directors of labor’s Com- 
mittee on Political Education (COPE). The RWDSU 
has been commended for its contributions to COPE 
thus far, and it is clear that the locals of RWDSU 
are responding better than most other unions. But 
the contributions are still not enough, considering 
the critical election campaign and the great goal 
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within grasp—election of a pro-labor Administra- 
tion and Congress. 

If your local is not yet listed on the COPE Honor 
Roll of RWDSU Locals, printed below, the reason is 
that you and your shopmates have not yet made 
your contributions to COPE. Do so at once, so that 
your Buck for COPE plays a part in the great elec- 
tion campaign of 1956. 





COPE HONOR ROLL OF RWDSU LOCALS 














Previously Reported 585 BOE ED ovo occ bc cccees 50.00 
588 PERIGOR, BERNE, 6ooccdcccccecs 25.00 
Local City Amount 596A PEOviaenee, BT. kc vcccccccie 36.00 
1S NOW TOE CIM ccc veicscvene $ 1,000.00 721 ge. A: 155.00 
19 Momphis, Tenn. ....ccccseves 120.00 835 ° Fort Mayne, Ind. ............ 107.00 
26 EY a e650 6.0 Raw aumes os 160.50 850 IE Bo cn oo ee ee 10.00 
50 So ke. >: a er 500.00 853 WOO SOU CID 6. cccccccceien 27.00 
15 pe” ee ree re 500.00 906 PO BO ED oo ckcccccesess 1,000.00 
87B Cieveiam, O10 ..60icccetecs 10.00 970 RS oe eek eae 14.10 
94 Marysville, OO .....cccccsce ‘ 25.00 1085 UNIS NC cs sso kmdinvees om 15.00 
108 Newarn, IU. d. ..cseess ee ee 1,000.00 1102 BO” BE  ..kbcscae cites 350.00 
142 WC IG 5 i 0.010.440.0008 e 17.00 1125 ROW Wee Ge aoc ccccccccecs 200.00 
184L Manan City; HANS. 0.0 0ccccces 169.00 1199 DOOM ne iTiccecesces 1,500.00 
226 I I Ws Sis cede rsesece 50.00 1268 IOOW TONSA soc vccoccccees 400.00 
228 CCS. 560i 6-00 044040445 50.00 NEJB errr reer 204.50 
260 pe 73.00 Geet. (SG. BG CONAGRA 2... cccccovecceces 1,900.00 
273 South Bend, Ind. ........... ‘ 19.00 re ‘ 10.00 
280 Elm Grove, W. V. ..... issaas 100.00 District 65, New York City .............. 1,000.00 
287 Maw Vere Chey... cccctecuecs 500.00 exeeysiiininabaalion 
305 Westchester, N. Y. ..cc.cccuce 500.00 TOTAL 13,426.10 
338 Now. Woe City ..csccccs weak 1,650.00 
357 Anderson, Ind. ...........0ss 52.00 Received in Past 2 Weeks 
390 Cincinnati, Ohio .....c.ccece 110.00 Through Sept. 11, 1956 
425 TOG NG  Bs ik ove vodicces 17.00 50 New York City (add’t’l) ...... 500.00 
432 Kansas City, Mo. .........e0- 10.00 262 gS a rere 200.00 
443 Mason, Michigan ........ PP ee 4.00 853 New York City (add’t’l) ...... 70.00 
453 NY SEEN os, vc sicadacecece 55.00 Chicago Jt. Bd., Ill. .....- | ike 3) 
506 I Ie 5 cinsidcsgeadcsss 79.00 cnssinnnssiitaasilte 
583A No. Attleboro, Mass. ......... . 2.00 GRAND TOTAL TO DATE $14,346.10 
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Labor Goes All-Out to Elect 
Stevenson-Kefauver Ticket 


CHICAGO, lll—The organized labor movement went on record Wednesday, Sept. 12, for all-out support of the Steven- 
son-Kefauver ticket in the national elections, pledging its resources and manpower to help insure a Democratic victory and 
> a pro-labor Administration and Congress. Cees endorsement of the Stevenson-Kefauver candidacies came at a meeting of 


the General Executive Board of the AFL-CIO, made up of 
the presidents of all unions affiliated with AFL-CIO. Pres. 
Max Greenberg of the RWDSU participated in the meeting 
at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago. 


This was a tremendously enthusiastic meeting, Pres. Greenberg 
informed The Record, “with everyone expressing confidence that we 
can win on Nov. 6, and thereby assure the country of an Administra- 
tion and Congress which is be- 
holden to the people, and not 
to the interests of big business.” 


Enthusiasm stemmed from 
the feeling of the union offi- 
cers present that their mem- 
bers favor the Democratic can- 
didates, and that the ballots of 
huge numbers of working people ° 
will vote Stevenson and Ke- 
fauver into office on Election 
Day. There was added reason 
to be confident in the returns 
from the Maine elections, where 
the Democratic governor was 
reelected by a huge landslide 
vote, and a Democratic con- 
gressman elected for the first 
time since 1934. 


Major addresses at the AFL-CIO Board meeting stressed four 
key steps necessary by trade unionists to guarantee an election 
victory: 1) Registration of all union members and their families; 
2) Bringing the issues in the election to union members, so that 
they can discuss and understand them; 3) Voluntary $ 1 contribu- 
tions to COPE, so that pro-labor candidates can be assisted; and 


4) A turnout Nov. 6 of every voter in the 16,000,000 trade union 
families. 
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PRES. MAX GREENBERG 





S$: EVENSON MARCHES WITH LABOR: Taking his ye with some 75, 000 union mem- 

12 bers in Detroit's huge Labor Day parade, Adlai E. Stevenson is seen surrounded by union 

leaders and union-backed government officials. Seen above with the Democratic standard- 

bearer are Gov. G. Mennen Williams, Sen. Pat McNamara, Pres. Andrew McFarlane of the 

13 Detroit and Wayne County Federation of Labor, and Pres. Mike Novak of the Wayne Coun- 
by industrial Union Council. UAW Pres. Walter Reuther was also a top speaker. 





E MAKE SURE YOU REGISTER TO VOTE 

















an 4 WASHINGTON, D. C.—In an unprecedented move to get trade un- only to all the International Unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO, but to 
= jonists to play a larger part in the political life of the nation, AFL-CIO state-wide and city-wide central organizations which are specifically 
= Pres. George Meany has issued a Registration Proclamation calling on responsible for labor’s political activities in their areas. 
E — members to register promptly in order to be able to vote in the fall These messages were mailed by the AFL-CIO Committee on Political 
T = a atecreceaa Education (COPE). 
= The Proclamation declared that the registration campaign would be The Proclamation and communications make it clear that labor is 
E “the primary task of our organization for the months of September, adhering to its historic policy of urging its members to register with 
X. S October and November. whichever party they please, and to vote as their consciences dictate, 
E Not only are union members themselves being urged to set their but to make sure that they put themselves in a position to take part in 
E names down on the registration rolls, but the families of labor people are the political life of the country by registering to vote. 
“i urged to register as well. The AFL-CIO officers pointed out that in some cases it had been dis- 
ata Unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO are called upon “to launch im- covered that as many as 60 percent of the union members were not 
bale mediately a campaign at all levels” to ensure full trade union registration registered and could not cast a vote no matter how much they might 
ry 3 4 desire to do so; this was contrasted with the customary high registration 
: Communications enclosing the Proclamation have been mailed not of groups which are often hostile to labor. 
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Washington Window 


Facts Behind the Rise 
*“In the Cost of Living 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (PAI)—Normally the July figures on the cost of 
living should have been published just about the time President Eisenhower 
was making his acceptance speech in San Francisco. They weren’t. Instead 
they were made public a day later when the GOP convention was all over. 


There were quick Democratic charges, of course, that the figures were 
held up deliberately. It would have been embarrassing to the Republicans 
to report a new high in the cost of living at the very moment when they 
were telling the country that the Eisenhower Administration had given 
us a “stable” dollar. The Department of Labor was equally quick to deny 
any such charges. There were statistics that had to be checked further 
and that was all. 

Whatever the truth, the fact that we have a new high in the cost of living should 
have surprised no one. The cost of living has been going up to the new highs during 
the past five months and, on the basis of the current wholesale price index on which 
there is always a lag, it will reach new highs in the months ahead. 

Actually the cost of living on a wide variety of goods and services has been 
climbing steadily despite the Eisenhower Administration’s claims of a “stable” dollar. 
However, the fact of this climb has been hidden by corresponding drops in the cost 
of farm products. Now that farm products are climbing a bit, the over-all rise in 
the cost of living is beginning to show up. 

Except for 1955 when farm products drepped sharply, the cost of living has 
been going up ever since 1947 when it stood at 95.5. In 1952, under the impact 
of rearmament and the Korean war, it reached 113.5, or an increase of 18 points. 
That was the last year of the Truman Administration. Since then it has risen 
to 117 or an increase of 3.5 points. 

Republicans have pointed to this difference as proof that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration held the cost-of-living line far more effectively than did the Democrats, 





wae Examination of the wholesale price index for the same period, however, shows that 


the rapid rise in the cost of living actually had been stopped by 1951 and 1952 in the 
last days of the Truman Administration. Thus the wholesale index reached its peak 
of 114.8 in 1951 and had dropped to 111.6 in 1952. The lowest point the index reached 
under the Eisenhower Administration was in 1953 when it hit 110.1. It is now 1146 
as compared with 110.9 in August 1955. 

Inasmuch as it may take a year or so for wholesale prices to be clearly reflected 
in retail prices, this boost of almost 4 points in the index during the past year is 
likely to show up within the next year in new retail highs. 

But what has happened in areas other than farm products? Here the story shows 
a relentless increase in many areas for the past ten years despite the efforts of the 
Republicans to guarantee a “hard” or stable dollar. 


Rents up 14.6 Points in 4 Years 

‘Take rents. In 1947 the index for rent stood at 94.4. By the end of the Truman 
Administration in 1952 it stood at 117.9. Then controls were largely taken off by the 
82nd Republican Congress and rents kept climbing. In 1953 the rent index had jumped 
to 124.1. It climbed in 1954 and again in 1955 and now stands at 132.5, an increase 
during the past four years of 14.6 points. 

Or take medical care. The index in 1947 was 94.9. By the end of the Truman 
Administration it had reached 117.2. In the four years of GOP Administration it 
has climbed to 132, a jump of 14.8 points. 

What is obvious then is that today’s cost of living figures should not inspire too 
much boasting. They would be a lot higher than they are if farm products had kept 
pace with other elements in the economy, and they are now beginning to hurt. Should 
farm products begin to rise in proportion to other factors in the cost of living, it is 
obvious that new highs are ahead in the future. 


One of the questions that must arise in analyzing the cause of increased prices | 


is where the inflationary pressures are coming from. The Eisenhower Administra- 


tion has unquestionably made strong efforts to keep the dollar stable through its { 


“hard money” policies, yet there are obviously strong inflationary pressures that are 
causing price rises despite all this. 

One possibility would be a strong consumer demand. Some economists are 
strongly inclined to doubt that this is the reason for present price increases. They 
see no sweeping consumer pressure. A second possibility is that the inflationary pres- 
sures are coming from industry itself which is expanding heavily in an effort to cash 
in on the present high profit wave. 

Some evidence that this may be an important factor can be found in the steady 
climb in the wholesale price index for industrial goods. Thus from an index of 95.3 
in 1947, wholesale prices rose to 113.2 in 1952, the last year of the Truman Administra- 
tion, and have been going up ever since. The index thus reached 114 in 1953 and in 
July of this year had climbed to 121.3, or an increase of 7.3 points. 

In brief, the story of the “stable” dollar in this campaign year of 1956 is far 
from fully told. 
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Allied Stores will open a combined ported by Hecht’s. The N.Y. store ceased 








lletters to the editor: 
|Some Reasons Why He's for Adlai-Estes 


To the Editor: 

| It was very heartening to read the excellent speech of President Greenberg 
delivered before the New York State CIO Convention. The speech clearly shows 
why it is in the working person’s interest to go all out for Stevenson and 
Kefauver. 

Recently, I have been reading Adlai Stevenson’s latest collection of speeches 
in his book “What I Think.” It is an uplifting experience to do so. Mr. Steven- 
son's deep understanding of what democracy means—of what America means— 
is inspiring and exciting. The fact that he insisted that the decision to name 

| his vice-presidential running mate be made by the open Democratic conven- 
tion is part of the way he feels about democracy. The fact that the Democratic 





| Party now has as its candidates Stevenson and Estes Kefauver seems almost 

unbelievable in the face of our common impressions of the composition of the 
Democratic Party. 

| Let those who love freedom remember that the power and influence of 


the president under our system of government is very great. With that in- 
fluence committed to the basic ideals of democracy—and to nothing and no 
one else (as Adlai openly stated)—then a New America is indeed within reach. 
But even if the Democrats did not have such outstanding candidates for 
national office, and if Eisenhower were four years younger and a lot healthier, 
still any examination of the record shows where the interests of working peo- 
ple, farmers and middle class families are. Eisenhower, though he was com- 
pelled to sign it, was vigorously opposed to the recent social security improve- 
ments. He talked for fairness in tax reductions but to him this has meant giv- 
| ing them to corporations and stockholders. He was for a 90 cent minimum wage. 
Labor needs and the Democrats are committed to $1.25. The Democrats pushed 
| through a $1 minimum despite Ike. I hope The Record will show all the com- 
parative facts soon. 
But even if Ike were the liberal he says he is, the fact is he has not 
| been the leader of his own chosen party, the Republicans, who are anything 
but liberal. They would have even less use for him after this election. 


CHARLES STOREY 
Chicago, Ill. 


| Says Only Labor Strength Brings Progress 


To the Editor: 

Regarding the crucial coming elections and how it will affect the working 
man, a few facts must be borne in mind. This year more than ever and during 
the next four years particularly, under a Democratic victory all major com- 
mittees of Congress and the U. S. Senate will be controlled by Southern Demo- 

| cratic reactionaries who will combine with the Republicans to block any progres- 
sive legislation. This, despite the election of liberal Democrats and Republicans 


| who will be powerless to act in behalf of labor. 
Moral: strengthen the forces of labor, organize, and depend upon your- 
selves. Progress depends only upon how much pressure is imposed upon those 
who control our economic destiny. This is the lesson I have learned and I hope 


all labor takes heed. Neither Stevenson nor Eisenhower can liberate you 
from your problems. 
WILLIAM AKS 
| New York City. 


‘Record Feature on a Lady Draws Praise 


To the Editor: 

Everyone here at the American Museum of Immigration headquarters ex- 
pressed boundless pleasure upon viewing the feature layout on the Museum in 
the Sept. 2 issue of The RWDSU Record. You have given the famous lady and 
her new Museum the honored treatment they deserve, and it is our hope that 
other organizations and other periodicals will follow your good lesson in 
patriotism. 

ROBERT STUART SMITH 
New York City. 


|\Happy Her Dolls Won Foto Prize 


To the Editor: 
I received the $5 prize for my picture of my dolls and wish to express my 
| sincere thanks to you. Really it was thrilling to see those dollies in such a widely 
circulated paper. That is the first money they won but they have gained 
| popularity, received many compliments and made conversation. So, with 16 


young ladies the dolls, 2 boys and a pair of twins, I'll find plenty of places for 
their prize money. Thanks again. 
NELLIE ARNOLD 
| Cincinnati, Ohio. 


proximately $1 million on the purchase 





jewelers wake up to the need for in- 





total of 870,100 sq. ft. of store selling 
space in five shopping centers within a 
20 day period starting Sept. 20. This 
mass opening of five giant Allied units 
within a brief period ... a Gertz branch 
in Hicksville, L. I.; Jaske’s in Houston; 
Donaldson’s in Minneapolis; Rollman’s 
in Cincinnatti; and Rollman’s in Sara- 
sota, Fla. is said to be without precedent 
in the history of retail store expansion. 
. . . Earnings of Lerner Stores declined 
sharply in the first half of this year, 
but sales were slightly higher ... Bond 
Steres will open 22 new units in the next 
12 months at a cost of approximately 
$11 million. ...W. T. Grant reported 
lower profits in the first half of this 
year but sales were 2.0% higher than 
the comparable 1955 period... . A decline 
of $71,421 in profits and $304,261 in 
sales for the first half of 1956 Was ¥2- 


operations Aug. 11,... Macy’s New York 
opened its fifth and biggest branch at 
Roosevelt Field, L. I. 

Mail order firms reported sizable sales 
gains in August. Sears, Roebuck’s volume 
rose 11.3% over August 1955. Montgo- 
mery Ward’s August sales were 8.7% 
higher than a year ago. The company 
will open 22 new catalog stores this 
month, raising the total of these units 
to 364. ... New York City’s nine major 
department stores registered an average 
8% rise in sales last month over the 
corresponding period in 1955. 

+ 7 > 


The Commerce Dept. officially re- 
ported employment climbed to another 
record high of 668 million in mid- 
August. . . . Consumers pushed their 
instalment debt te a new record in July 
for the fifth straight month. . . . Unless 


dustry promotion, manufacturers of re- 
frigerators, automobiles, television sets, 
hardware and whisky will take away a 
sizable slice of the gift market accord- 
ing to Walter B. Jaccard, chairman of 
the Jewelry Industry Council. ... Can- 
adian retailers will make more goods 
available to customers as self-service 
items. . . . Department store prices rose 
1.6% in the 12-month period ended 
July, 1956. . . . The State Department 
and the Japanese Embassy are holding 
“conversations” regarding the best way 
te handle the textile import situation. 


Net earnings of Minute Maid declined 
im the nine months ended July 29 al- 
though sales for that period were up 
11%. ... The New England division of 
A & P is reported to have spent ap- 


of non-food items during the past few 
months. This is the chain’s answer to 
its declining sales and profits in the 
New England area, brought about by 
the introduction of stamp and tape 
premiums by competitors. .. . 

« 7 . 

Substantial increases in profits and 
sales were recorded by Associated Dry 
Goods Corp, in both the second quarter 
and first half of the current fiscal year. 
. . » Net income of $733,872 is reported 
by H. L. Green for the six months ended 
July 31, 1956 compared with net income 
of $818,444. However, while earnings 
showed a slight decline, sales for the 
first half rose. ... Revien’s net sales for 
the first eight months approximated $54 
million and exceeded the total of $51.6 
million for the entire year 1955.... 

Compiled by Rosemarie DaSilva. 
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State Retail Floor of $1.25 
Asked in RWDSU Brief: 
Board to Decide in October 


By HILBERT ELSON 








NEW YORK CITY—A powerful plea for a statewide $1.25 minimum 
hourly wage for the retail industry in New York State is made in the brief 
of the RWDSU filed with the State Retail Trade Minimum Wage Board. 


Current minimums, established in 1953, 
range from 65 to 15 cents on a “zone” 
basis. 

The Board meets this week to delib- 
erate on arguments and testimony sub- 
mitted by labor and management groups 
regarding increases in the minimum 
wage rates. It is expected to send recom- 
mendations for new rates to the State 
Industrial Commissioner, Isidore Lubin, 
at the end of October. Lubin will then 
promulgate a revised wage order affect- 
ing the 600,000 wage-earners in the 
state’s retail industry. 


Prepared by Michelson 

The Board is made up of labor, man- 
agement and public members appointed 
by Commissioner Lubin. Two of the three 
labor members represent the RWDSU. 
They are Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail, and 
Vice-Pres. Samuel Lowenthal, who is also 
manager of Retail Shoe Clerks Local 287. 

Prepared by William Michelson, org- 
anization director of District 65, the 
RWDSU’s 48-page brief is the major 
statement of organized labor before the 
Board. It is documented with a wealth 
of economic and social data, and bases 
its main arguments on two principle 
“exhibits”: 

e@ The State Labor Department’s 
1955 cost of living budget Setting 
$49.87 as a weekly minimum for a 
working woman “for adequate main- 
tenance and protection of health.” 
e@ The retail industry’s “more than 
ample capacity to pay” the neces- 
sary increases by virtue of its “stu- 
pendous profits, greater than ever 
before as a result of the industry’s 
enormous growth and prosperity.” 

The union’s brief points out that the 
rate necessary to meet the State’s cost 
of living budget on the basis of a 40-hour 
week is precisely the figure urged by the 
union, $1.25 an hour. 

It emphasizes that even that figure 
is inadequate for many of the 230,000 
women in the state’s retail industry, for 
the state’s budget is based on the needs 
of a working woman living with her 
family who does not contribute a pro- 
portionate share of family maintenance. 

The brief urges that the new minimum 
be statewide, eliminating the zone dif- 
ferentials of previous wage orders based 
on “non-existent geographical varia- 
tions” in the eost of living. 

Retail Wages Lag Behind 

Declaring that the “staggering profits” 
of the retail industry in the past deeade 
have been made possible by the higher 
wages paid in other industries, the brief 
demonstrates that retailing wages have 
meanwhile lagged far behind, 

“Such a discrepancy cannot be tol- 
erated,” it continues. “While the upward 
wage trend of American industry as a 
whole contributes so mightily to the 
prosperity of the retail industry, the 


Shea Reelected President 


In Everett, Mass. Local 


EVERETT, Mass.—Local 585A returned 
Albert P. Shea to the office of president 
in its annual election held last month, 
Regional Dir. Thomas J. Leone reported. 

Shea, who was opposed by John Santi- 
nelli, was swept into office again by a 
decisive margin of 52 to 10. This will 
mark his third term in the Iocal’s top post. 
He had previously served 7 years as the 
local’s vice-president. Unopposed for re- 
election: were Vice-Pres. James Muise, 
Sec.-Treas. Joseph E. Barrasso and 
Recording Sec. Rose Wike. 

Serving on the Election Committee 
were Florence Ciardello, John Walker, 
Abe Cohen and Francis Brennan. 

Proposals for 1956 contract negotia- 
tions were drafted, to be submitted to the 
Bunny Bear Co. next month. The negoti- 
ating committee will consist of Pres. 
Shea, James Muise, Rose Wike, Joseph 
Barrasso, and Stewards Angelina Gior- 
lando, Florence Ciardello and Francis 
Brennan. 
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BILL MICHELSON 
wages of that industry cannot be per- 
mitted to-lag behind.” 

The brief shows that the major state- 
ment of management before the Board— 
that of the State Council of Retail Mer- 
chants—fails to prove its claims that the 
State’s COL budget tends to “overesti- 
mation,” and that the small retailer “is 
the one who must bear the brunt” of a 
higher minimum wage. 

“For the fact is that retail wages 
are lowest precisely in those sections 

of the industry dominated by giant 
companies,” says the RWDSU brief, 
further noting that the bulk of retail 
employment is accounted for by the 
giants. 

In summing up labor’s case for raising 
the minimum to $1.25, the brief declares: 
“Every economic and social factor sup- 
plied by the Federal and State labor 
departments and other governmental 
agencies ...and the human factors 
deducible therefrom compel the conclu- 
sion that the minimum hourly wage for 
the retail industry throughout New York 
State can be no less than $1.25.” 
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New England RWDSU 
Maps Political Action 


LEOMINSTER, Mass.—Against a background of smashing victories for 
Democratic candidates in the State of Maine, where labor-backed nominees 
won the governorship and at least one congressional post, New England 


RWDSU leaders announced the conven- 
ing of special political action meetings, 
with the first to be held Sept. 22 in this 
city. 

The meeting here, which is being ar- 
ranged by Regional Dir. Thomas J. Leone, 
will bring together stewards, officers and 
active members of Locals 59, 60, 61 and 
66, the latter of Nashua, N.H. It is ex- 
pected that some 250 delegates will at- 
tend. Key speaker at the meeting will 
be RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg, who 
will be accompanied to the conference by 
Sec.-Treas, Al Heaps and Exec. Vice- 
Pres. Alex Bail. 


Funds for COPE 

Main business before the delegates will 
be stepping up fund raising activities for 
the AFL-CIO Committee on Political 
Education (COPE). Also to be stressed, 
however, is the physical participation of 
RWDSU members in the political cam- 
paigns. 

The victory of Gov. Edmund Muskie in 
Maine, which votes earlier than any other 
state, has heartened New England 
RWDsSvers and all of organized labor, 
indicating as it does a significant trend 
in a state traditionally solidly Republican. 

Muskie, who was the first Democrat 
to be elected governor in 20 years when 
he won the office two years ago, won 
re-election last week by the greatest 
majority ever given a gubernatorial 
candidate in this state. 

Meanwhile, Exec. Vice-Pres. Bail an- 
nounced that arrangements were being 
made to follow up the Leominster COPE 
conference with another meeting for New 
England RWDSwUers, This one will be 
held in Boston for members in the north- 
ern part of the state and in Rhode Island 
early in the week following the Leomin- 
ster meeting. Working on setting up this 
meeting its New England Joint Board 
Pres. Joseph Honan in Boston. 





Local Leader Heads © 
Interfaith Committee 


NEW YORK CITY.—Interfaith Day 
ceremonies, celebrating the progress made 
in development of good will among Amer- 
icans of all colors and creeds, will be held 
at Central Park’s Mall on Sunday, Sept. 
23, 1 p.m., I. Jerome Fischer announced. 
Fischer, manager of RWDSU Local 193, 
is chairman of the Interfaith Day Labor 
Committee. 

Officers of the annual celebration are 
Chairman Hulan E. Jack, Manhattan 
borough president; Honorary Chairman 
Robert FP. Wagner, Mayor of New York; 
and Pres. John A. Ross, Sr. Everyone is 
welcome to attend the affair, which is 
free of admission charge, and which will 
present such entertainment as Sammy 
Davis, Jr., Harry Hershfield and many 
other stars of stage, screen and TV. 


Local 585 Announces 
New Headquarters 


NEW YORK CITY —Local 585 has 
moved its headquarters to 130 W. 42 St., 
Pres. John Freeman announced. All 
members are invited to visit the new 
office, which is larger than the old one, 
Freeman said. 

Meanwhile, a contract ~2znewal was con- 
cluded between the local and the C. W. 
Keenan retail paint and wallpaper shop 
in Brooklyn, The workers won $5 wage in- 
creases for two years in negotiations con- 
ducted by Freeman and Sec.-Treas. Hen- 
ry Marks, with committee member John 
Furey. The new contract is effective 
Oct. 1. 








Local 50 Pres. Stresses Workers Gains in 


Labor Day Talk 





Frank Scida Addresses ABC-TV Audience 


NEW YORK CITY.—Thousands of television viewers got a rare treat Sunday night, Sept. 2, when they saw 
and heard the leader of a local union bring them a Labor Day message. Frank Scida, president of RWDSU Local 
50, spoke not of his own local but of the accomplishments of organized labor in the United States, and how these 


accomplishments have enriched the lives 
of all working citizens—organized and 
unorganized. 


“We in the trade union movement have 
to use this powerful medium of television 
in order to bring our message to the pub- 
lic,” Scida told The Record. “Most peo- 
ple only hear about the racketeers in 
labor, and frequently news about the 
honest unions, which are in the vast 
majority, gets either the silent treatment 
or comes across with an anti-union bias.” 

Speaking over ABC-TV, Channel 7, 
Scida declared, “Without one single ex- 
ception, all the gains that labor has 
won in the past have been the result 
of the efforts of organized working peo- 
ple. And, alse without exception, these 
advances have come only after long 
and bitter struggle by organized labor.” 

Scida outlined a few of the gains won 
by working people over the years as the 
result of organized labor’s efforts. He 
named workmen’s compensation, the 8 
hour day and 5-day week, wage improve- 
ments, and welfare and pension coverage. 
He pointed out that some of these gains 
are today the law of the land, and that— 
lest some regard them as gifts from the 
government—the very laws which provide 
these conditions were fought for and won 
by organized labor. 

In concluding, Scida declared, “Stand- 
ards of American workers can be raised 





to undreamed of heights if all American 
working men and women join forces 


under the banner of the organized labor 
movement.” 





Frank Scida, president of RWDSU Local 50, as seen by TV viewers September 2, 
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- 6. C Murphy Co. Warehousemen 
Vote RWDSU in McKeesport 


McKEESPORT, Pa.—The warehouse employees of G. C. Murphy Co., one of the nation’s largest retail 
variety chains with 300 stores, voted for the RWDSU in a National Labor Relations Board election Thursday, Sept. 
6, Int’] Rep. Ernest Burberg announced. The vote was 121 for the union and 93 against, 


Despite a wait of more than three 
months before the NLRB saw fit to order 
an election date, the employees turned out 
for the balloting 100%. All of the 216 
eligibles cast ballots. There was one void 
and one challenged ballot. 


Certification of the union is due within 
a week, Burberg said. Meanwhile, a mem- 
bership meeting was to be held last week, 
as The Record went to press, to decide 
on contract proposals and to elect tem- 
porary officers and shop committee mem- 
bers. 


The main issue among the Murphy 
warehouse employees is job security, 
Burberg said. The workers have made 
this clear in several meetings held 
prior to the election. He pointed out 
that the plant work force includes no 
one over 40 years of age, with most well 
under that, and said this was an in- 
dicator of the high degree of turnover 
in jobs. Better wages, of course, are also 
high on the negotiations agenda. . 


Among the large group of rank and 
filers active in the organizing campaign 
were George Puko, Mary Ruskin, Sylvia 
Maljevac and William (Beanie) Lawnizak, 
who served as union watcher at the elec- 
tion. 

Lending substantial aid in the campaign 
was the local Steel Workers union pres- 
ident, Henry Smith, as well as Frank 
Lasick of the staff of George Craig, state 
AFL-CIO director. RWDSU Midwest 
Regional Dir. Jerry Hughes came up from 
his headquarters in Columbus, O. to speak 
to the Murphy workers at a meeting the 
night before the election. 


Company's Only Warehouse 


The warehouse in this city, which is 
about 20 miles south of Pittsburgh, is the 
company’s only one. It services some 300 
stores in the midwestern states, among 
them several which are organized in 
RWDSU locals. 

An indication of the G. C. Murphy 
Company’s prosperity is its plans to open 
an additional 34 stores, mainly in the 
South, which will be a new location for 
the company’s operations. 


— 














Member's Daughter a Budding TV Star 


RWDSU Local 110 member Eugene Phillips smiles proudly over attrac- 
tive daughter Saundra’s successes on TV. Gene works at Quaker Oats plant 
in Cedar Rapids, in shipping department. 


Sandy Phillips, a 17-year-old high school junior from Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., daughter of a Local 110 member, is not waiting around 
for the breaks to happen. She’s working for them. Her most impor- 
tant accomplishment thus far has been appearance in the national 
championship competition of Ted Mack’s Television Amateur Hour 
at Madison Square Garden in New York on Sunday, Sept. 9. Sandy’s 
a pantomimist, whose specialty is impersonations of recording stars. 
We’ll know how she made out in championship contest in a few 
weeks, when the viewing public’s votes on the contestants are all in. 
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Best Rates in Industry’ at Clark Candy 


CHICAGO, Ill._—The RWDSUers at the Clark Candy Co., makers of the famous Clark Bar, have established 
wage rates among the highest in the industry in their latest contract settlement, Chicago Joint Board Pres. Henry 


Anderson reported. 


The agreement, covering about 100 em- 
ployees during the season, provides T7- 
dent hourly wage boosts as of last May 
16, and another 6 cents next May 16 in 
a two-year contract. Other gains were 





reduction in eligibility for 2 weeks’ vaca- 
tion from the previous 5 years to 3, and 
time and a half pay for Saturday work. 


The members were meeting to act on 
the agreement Sept 13, as The Record 








Whatever happens... 
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went to press. 

Minimum rates for women in the plant 
will be $1.40 an hour in the lowest pay- 
ing category, and for men they will be 
$1.57, also in the lowest paying job. The 
rates range higher in the more skilled 
jobs. 


The negotiating committee was led by 
Anderson and Chief Steward Eula Riddle, 
with 6 other rank and file members. 

Elsewhere in the Joint Board, the 100 
employees of the Eugene Dietzgen Co. 
drafting supplies warehouse are going 
into negotiations on a wage reopener after 
recently completing a review of the entire 

job structure which resulted in important 
improvements through revaluation of 
classifications. 

The review, which was completed in 
July, had been under way for about 
three months and was-conducted under 
an agreement made in contract nego- 
tiations last year. The formerly un- 
wieldy job structure of the plant was 
condensed in talks led by Anderson, 
bringing immediate wage increases to 
a few, but having a more important ef- 
fect in the long run. 

Anderson said a number of Dietzgen 
jobs have higher maximum rates as a 
result, and that the workers would also 
benefit in promotions to better paying 
jobs. 








Pres. Greenberg at 
Chi Stewards 


Meeting on COPE 


CHICAGO, Ill—RWDSU Pres. 
Max Greenberg addressed a joint 
political action meeting of stewards 
and officers of Local 194 and the 
Chicago Joint Board on Sunday, 
Sept. 16, as The Record was in the 
mails. 


The meeting, first of its kind in this 
city, was called to spur the RWDSU drive 
for voluntary $1 contributions to the 
AFL-CIO Committee on Political Educa- 
tion (COPE) to help finance campaigns 
of labor-backed candidates. The meet- 
ing also urged the physical participation 
of RWDSU members in political action. 

Also speaking was RWDSU Sec.-Treas, 
Al Heaps, who is also organization di- 
rector of the International. 

Joint Board Pres. Henry Anderson 
said arrangements were being made for 

the appearance of Richard Stengel, 
Democratic candidate for Senator, who 
has the backing of Illinois labor. 

Greenberg called on the Chicago 
RWDsSvers for a “great effort” in behalf 
of labor-backed candidates, telling them 
it was expected that the large and strong 
concentration of RWDSU members in the 
midwest would produce results. 

The meeting was held at Local 194’s 
beautiful and modern headquarters on 
the city’s South side. 


20c in First Pact 
At W. Va. Caterer 


HUNTINGTON, W. Va.—Their first 
RWDSU contract has brought the em- 
ployees of the Prophet Co. industrial 
caterers here a package of more than 20 
cents an hour in benefits, with about 17 
cents an hour in direct wage increases, 
Int'l Rep. Edgar L. Johnson reported. 

The cafeteria workers, who voted un- 
animously for RWDSU Local 21 in an 
NLRB election last June, work at the 
Houdaille-Hershey automobile bumper 
manufacturing plant. The 700 plant em- 
ployees are members of the Steelworkers 
Union, and their full support of the new 
RWDsSvers in the contract negotiations 
was a powerful factor in averting a strike 
and winning the contract. 

In addition to the wage increases, 
the Prophet Co. employees won sen- 
jority and grievance procedure, the un- 
ion shop, time and a half after 8 hours 
in a day and for the sixth consecutive 
day worked, with double time for the 
seventh; paid holidays and vacations of 
1, 2, and 3 weeks after 1, 3 and 10 years, 
respectively, on the job; hospitalization 
and medical care coverage, as well as 
life insurance and sick benefits, and a 
number of other benefits. 

Negotiations were led by Johnson and 
Unit Chairlady Ruby Black, with com- 
mittee members Grace Overstreet and 
Reba Ferguson. The contract is effective 
last Aug. 27, and runs for a year. 


6c at Wiseman Dairy 
In Crooksville, Ohio 


CROOKSVILLE, O.—Their second Lo- 
cal 379 contract, settled last month, has 
brought the Wiseman Dairy employees 
wage boosts averaging approximately 6 
cents an hour in the plant, Int'l Rep. 
Gene Ingles reported. 

Four cents an hour is applied directly 
to the regular rates of the guaranteed 
workweek, and about 2 cents more will 
be realized through improvements in 
overtime schedules, The milk route sales- 
men gained 6 additional paid days off 
per year, making a total of :24, and an 
increase of a quarter of one percent in 
commissions. 

Improvements were also made in job 
security. Ingles said negotiations would 
continue in the near future with a view 
to improving the health and life insur- 
ance program. The union negotiating 
committee included Unit Z Chairman 
Estel Stover, Exec. Sec. James Robins 
and Stewards Lee Tharp and James 
Smith. They were assisted by Ingles. 
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The South 





Leroy Harris, Va. Leader, Dies at 53 


SUPFOLE, Va.—Leroy Harris, president of Local 26 since 
1951 and a strong and respected leader of the organized peanut 
workers in this center of the industry for many years, died on 
Wednesday, Sept. 5. He was at home on a brief vacation when 
he was stricken with a heart attack. He was 53 years of age. 


Puneral services were performed by the Rev. D. W. Lamb 
at the Tynes Street Baptist Church before more than 500 
mourners, most of them members of the union. In addition, 
leaders of the International Union and of various locals were 
present, among them RWDSU Vice-Pres. Cleveland Robinson, 
who is also secretary-treasurer of District 65 in New York; 
{nt’l Rep. Irving Lebold, and Charleston, S. C. Local 15 officers 
(rene Reid, Marie Hodges, Nan Carter and Peggy Murray. 
Burial was in Oaklawn Cemetery in Suffolk, Va. 

Serving as pallbearers were five members from Planter’s 
Peanut, including John Ward, Jr., shop chairman; Leroy Ray, 
as white member of Local 26 who asked to serve; Lock Parker, 
3tanley Pierce and James Daugherty. The sixth member was 
Walter Green of Suffolk Peanut Co. The flower ladies were 
Ada Bates, Marion Mason, Lodia Johnson, Theodocia Davis, 


Mary MacKnight and Glady Davis, all of Planter’s. Another 
nember, Ruth White of Planter’s, sang a requiem. 

Leroy Harris was born in Margaretsville, N.C. in 1903 and 
came to work at Planter’s Nut & Chocolate Co. in 1930. He 
was a charter member of Local 26, having helped to organize 
it in the early thirties. Working in the raw peanut depart- 
ment, he was soon recognized as a leader of the plant and 
became a shop steward. He served in various posts while still 
on the job, including that of president, until the union’s growth 
in numbers and importance in the community made necessary 
a change to a full time, paid status for the top office. 

Over the years Harris won recognition as an outstand- 
ing community leader, reflecting the importance of the 
union itself in Suffolk’s life. He devoted himself to his job 
as the leader of more than 2,000 union members, even to 
the extent of ignoring his doctor’s advice te slow down. Last 
May he went back te work two weeks after having his sec- 
ond heart attack, in the face of the doctor’s advice that he 
take a much longer period to recover fully. 

He is survived by his wife Ernestine, a sister, Rosalie 

Knight, and a half sister and brother. 
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_ LERNER 
SHOPS 


ATLANTA Bivisiog 


Keever, employee in warehouse. 


Sign-Up Drive Still on After 


Lerner Vote Win in Atlanta 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Leaders of the organizing campaign at the Lerner 
Shops office and warehouse here are conducting a diligent follow-up of 
their close election victory Aug. 29, Regional Dir. Frank Parker reported. 


Of about 150 employees, 72 voted for the 





DRIVE CONTINUES to complete organization of Lerner Shops office and ware- 
house in Atlanta, Ga., under the RWDSU banner, on heels of recent NLRB elec- 
tion victory. Above, AFL-CIO Organizer Rupert Thrasher hands leaflet to Christine 


ae . 


Leaders of the Rushton employees have 
observed that the Republican dominated 
labor board appears to be taking up 
where the company left off when it was 
defeated in an attempt to stall an elec- 
tion by filing a phony unfair labor prac- 
tice charge against the union. 


The company try was foiled when the 
workers met in a body, protested the 
move and told management that either 
it would withdraw the false charges or 
there would be a strike. The company 
withdrew. 


Meanwhile, under the leadership of 
Int'l Rep. Bill Connell and Regional 
Dir. Frank Parker, the workers stick 
together through frequent meetings of 
key plant groups, keeping up their 
strength for NLRB election day, It was 
reported that there are indications the 
labor board may order an election for 
October. 

The certainty of an election victory for 
the Rushton workers is shown in the fact 
that the overwhelming majority of the 
plant is signed up in RWDSU. A clear 
majority was signed up at the time of 
the NLRB hearing on the union’s petition 





union and 69 against in the National 


for an election on July 23, and the num- 





Labor Relations Board balloting last 
month. 

Efforts to sign up Lerner workers 
who have not yet joined the union are 
continuing with good results, Parker 
said, under the leadership of Geraldine 
Arlington and Frances Nix, employees 
of Lerners. 

Meanwhile, as more and more of the 
employees come onto the job each day 
wearing union buttons, the NLRB is 
weighing the eight challenged ballots. 

Five of the ballots were challenged by 





PRE-ELECTION PARTY of Lerner office and warehouse workers in union build- 


the union on the ground that they are 
votes of supervisors, who are ineligible to 
vote under the law. 


Three challenges were made by the 
company. These are the votes of employ- 
ees on temporary lay-off, which Parker 
said have always been allowable in the 
past. 

A Board decision on the disputed ballots 
is not expected for about two weeks. 

Plans are to hold membership meet- 
ings of the Lerner employees soon, where 
contract demands will be worked out. 


ing finds, left to right, Peggy Booth, Robertus Wilson, Alice Mitchum and Christine 
Keever enjoying franks and cokes. Election victory followed successful get-together. 
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ber has since grown close to 100 percent, 
cent. 


New Toy Group in Ga. 
Holds Fast, Eyes Vote 


ATLANTA, Ga.—The new RWDSU members at Rushton Toy Co. are 
holding fast and firm to their union membership as the National Labor 
Relations Board sits on their case for an election at the 350-worker plant. 





Raises Achieved at 
Little Rock, Ark. Plant 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark.—Members of 
Local 98 at the Arkansas Plant Food Co. 
won wage boosts of 3 cents an hour in a 
contract renewal concluded last month, 
Regional Dir. Harry Bush reported. 


The raise brings the rate for general 
help to $1.03 an hour, and for skilled 
workers to $1.13. Local 98 Pres. Matthew 
Kellum and Sec.-Treas. Roy Newsome 
constituted the union negotiating com- 
mittee, with Bush. The contract will run 
for a year, beginning Aug. 1. 


At first refusing to consider any in- 
crease whatever, the company finally 
came around when informed of the 
members’ determination not to renew 
the contract without a wage increase. 


The company then held out for limit- 
ing the increase to skilled workers, but 
that too met with flat opposition from 
the negotiating committee, whose mem- 
bers insisted that the entire plant be in- 
cluded in any wage increase. 





35-5 Vote Hits Employer Attempt 
To Bust Union at Miss. Warehouse 


VICKSBURG, Miss.—After more than a year and a half the 40 workers 
at P. P. Williams, a grocery warehouse, finally got their chance to get in 
a blow in the fight to keep their union and took the round with flying colors. 


Last month, in an NLRB election, they 
voted for RWDSU Local 180B 35 to 5, 
Regional Dir. Harry Bush reported. 

The job of securing the union in the 
plant, said Bush, will not be completed 
until a satisfactory contract is won. 


The story goes back to January 1955, 
when the workers, who had been organ- 
ized for about 12 years, went in to man- 
agement for a raise and a contract re- 
newal. The employer, who had taken over 
the business just a few years before, flat- 
ly refused to consider a raise. In Jan- 
uary 1956, when the contract expired, 
he announced that he no longer recog- 
nized the union. 


The workers, however, stuck together 
in all the months since then, paying 
their own dues without the check-off 
and meeting as they had before, every 
month. An election petition had been 
filed with the NLRB meanwhile, and 
when election day came the workers 
made it plain they meant to win an- 
other RWDSU contract by voting over- 
whelmingly for the union. 





In addition to re-establishing all the 
union conditions of their old contract, 
they also seek a 10-cent wage increase, 
Bush said. Leaders of the local are Pres. 
Edward Williams, Vice-Pres. James N. 
Thomas, Sec.-Treas. Robert B. Hill and 
Chief Steward Austin Daniels. 


TE Ee 


Texas Labor 
Sets Merger 


AUSTIN, Tex. — An agreement to 
merge with the Texas State Industrial 
Union Council has been passed by the 
annual convention of the Texas State 
Federation of Labor. However, final 
action on a merger constitution has 
been postponed until the special merger 
convention. Under the agreement, 
TSFL Secretary-Treasurer Jerry Hol- 
lenan has been proposed as president 
of the merged group. The TSIUC will 
fill the post of secretary-treasurer. 
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8c Won in Ontario at 
Six Plants of Borden 


TORONTO, Ont.—Members of Local 440 working in six Borden Dairy 
plants won a new agreement, with wage increases and other benefits, after 
several months of negotiations which all but foundered on the company’s 


refusal to meet the employees’ modest 
demands. 


Led by Int’l Rep. George Spaxman, the 
workers won wage increases of 8 cents 
an hour—5 cents retroactive to May 1, 
when the talks began, and 3 cents ef- 
fective Oct. 1. 


Other gains included: The night shift 
bonus boosted by 3 cents an hour, be- 
coming a total of 8 cents; company pay- 
ment towards hospital and medical care 
of 75% instead of the former 50%; reduc- 
tion in the work week for women from 
48 to 44 hours, with time and a half 
after 44; and a pension plan to go into 
effect Oct. 1. 





Raises, Cut in Hours 
At Canada Bread Co. 


TORONTO, Ont.—Wage increases and 
reduction in working hours topped a new 
agreement between Local 461 and the 
Canada Bread plant on Danforth Ave. 
here, Int’l Rep. Hugh Buchanan reported. 

The workers won an overall increase 
of 6 cents an hour retroactive to April 5, 
with women employees winning an addi- 
tional 2 cents. Hours were reduced for 
men from 46 to 45 per week with no cut 
in pay, beginning Jan. 1, 1957. Vacation 
and union security provisions were also 
improved. ; 

Buchanan led the negotiating commit- 
tee which included Shirley Parker, Beat- 
rice McLaughlan, Grace Baird, Vic Gabi- 
net and Alex Jestifejevs. 





The agreement also provided that 
part time employees will share respon- 
sibility for maintaining the union by 
paying dues. 

The six plants are in Tillsonburg, Bel- 
mont, Ingersoll, Hickson, Listowell and 
Burford. 


Acme Pact Brings 
$3-$18 Increases 


HAMILTON, Ont.—One meeting be- 
tween the Local 440 negotiating commit- 
tee at Acme Farmers Dairy and the com- 
pany was enough to reach a settlement 
on a new contract this month. The work- 
ers came out with one of the finest set- 
tlements ever. 


Plant employees won wage boosts 
ranging from $4 to $7 a week; sales 
employees received $3 weekly increases; 
route inspectors received wage increases 
of $18 a week, bringing their wages to 
$84 and special delivery workers won 
$4 weekly increases, with time and a 
half for work over 40 hours in a week. 


The agreement also provides that the 
company pay 75% of the cost of hospital 
and medical care instead of the former 
50%, that there will be a pension plan, 
and that employees called to jury duty 
will be paid the difference between jury 
pay and their regular wages. 


LABOR DAY PARADE in Toronto brought out over 250 members of Local 


Selavelele 


414, seen lining up for the march in top photo. The two jesters above, with 
shenanigans, made the RWDSU local’s contingent a standout of the parade, 
They are Roy Daly and Ivan O'Rourke of the Dominion Stores warehouse, 





Sask. TLC and CCL Set to Merge; 
Agreement Reached on All Matters 


Unity Committee officials for Saskatchewan’s two labor federations re- 
ported agreement achieved on all outstanding questions preparatory for 
the merger into one provincial labor body affiliated with the Canadian 





Fifteen Men and a Girl” 





Comely Brunette Is V-P of Canadian Labor 


MONTREAL (PAI)—The recently merged Canadian Labor Congress, settling down to its unified exist- 
ence, boasts of one major asset lacking in the AFL-CIO—a comely woman vice president. ; 
Huguette Plamondon, a pretty 30-year old brunette, has set a precedent by becoming the first woman 


ever to share a leadership role in Cana- 
da’s trade union movement on a Nna- 
tional basis in all its colorful, 100-year 
history. 

Canadian newspapers have found that 
stories about Miss Plamondon make ex- 
cellent copy. The Toronto Telegram 
couldn’t resist pointing out that the des- 
tinies of the 1,100,000 member CLC are 
now directed by “15 men and a girl.” 


Miss Plamondon, a member of the 
United Packinghouse Workers, has been 
president of the Montreal Labor Council 
since 1955. She was elected the first 
woman director of the council in 1948. 
So successful has she been in a wholly 
man’s world that she is a member of 
an all-male local of the UPWA, the 
Rabbis. 


“The other members are all orthodox 
Hebrews, all men, of course,” she said. 
“Because of their religion they cannot 
attend meetings as delegates, so I joined 
them so I could speak for them. I really 
think they are proud of me, too, even 
if I am not a Rabbi.” She is French- 
Canadian and a devout Roman Catholic. 


Her Father a Unionist Too 


The father of the attractive unionist 
is a loyal member of organized labor, 
himself, a painter for the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad. Yet, he is watching his 
daughter’s meteoric rise in the labor 
movement with a skeptical eye. 


“He thinks I should do like my sister, 
get married and have children,” she said. 
“He thinks I do not live a normal life 
for a woman.” 


Miss Plamondon, whose measure- 
ments are the classic 36-26-37, says 
“of course, I look to marriage some 
day. It is a normal thing for 2 woman, 
but now at least I shall be able to teach 
my children something.” 


Canadian La- 
bor has a 
woman  vice- 
president: 
Huguette Pla- 
mondon, right, 
is vice presi- 
dent of Can- 
adian Labor 
Congress, 
making her 
first of her 
sex to hold 
such high of- 
fice in a North 
American na- 
tional labor 
congress. Pic- 
tured with her 
is Mrs. Claude 
Jodoin, wife 
of president 
of CLC, 


to teach her children, particularly her 
daughter, is how to reach the top in a 
man’s world. But that seems a while off 
since she is not even engaged. 


She admits that throughout her 11 
years in the labor movement she has 
used woman’s most effective weapon, 
speech. 


“At 19 when I wanted to become a 
lawyer my father said no,” she declared. 
“He didn’t believe in so much education 
for women, only men. So, I got a job in 
an office and I decided you cannot work 
someplace where you will not be able 
to talk. I do not like to be just a push 
button affair. I joined the union, Local 
225, Standard Brands. Then at the meet- 
ings when I felt something was not right 


Among other things she will be able I got up and talked.” 





In 1945 Miss Plamondon went to the 
UPWA office as an office girl. When a 
rival union at a brewery went on strike 
she marched in their picket line. 

“When workers are suffering there’s 
no such thing as a rival union,” she said. 

The woman union leader wore a black 
dressmaker suit trimmed with velvet, a 
black and white pill box, a red carnation 
in her lapel and matching lipstick, while 
being interviewed by reporters. She 
looked very chic and feminine and 
French. 

Miss Plamondon says she never “starts 
fighting for rights as a separate group, 
the woman’s group. That gets to be dis- 
crimination. I fight as a worker and for 
workers, neither’ men nor women, but 
all workers. The men accept me and re- 
spect me for that.” 


Labor Congress. The call for the unity 
convention has been issued. The conven- 
tion will take place in Regina, Nov. 14-17, 
in the Regina Labor Temple. 

I. E. Moore, secretary treasurer of the 
Saskatchewan Provincial Federation of 
Labor, and W. G. Davies, executive sec- 
retary of the Saskatchewan Federation 
of Labor, said that the joint committee 
for merger had met for a total of 8 days 
since the beginning of the year. 

“On all questions of principle, and 
indeed, application, we have achieved 
complete agreement,” they said. 

The Convention will open under the 
joint chairmanship of Andrew Tait of 
Moose Jaw and Lloyd Gardiner of North 
Battleford, president of the TLC and 
CCL Saskatchewan federations. 

Walter Smishek, International Repre- 
sentative of the RWDSU, is a member 
of the Saskatchewan Unity Committee. 
Other members are A. Tait, L. Gardiner, 
I.E. Moore, A. Cochrane, W. Davies, R. 
Hale and C. Wyatt. They represent a to- 
tal of 21,000 union members in the Prov- 
ince who will be brought together in a 
single federation following Nov. 17. 











RWDSU CHALLENGER Bill Peterkin, 
who'll try to swim Lake Ontario, is 
shown entering water at Niagara for 
practice. Bill is grocery clerk at Com- 
inion store, member of Local 414. 
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| WANT TO TALK with you today about the pro- 
gram of the Democratic party for our future as 
a@ people. 

I have called this a program for a new America. 

I have said that among other things the new 
America must be—yes, and is going to be—a place 
“where poverty is abolished and our abundance is used 
to enrich the lives of every family.” 

But to say this isn’t enough. 

Words are cheap in an election year. It is the re- 
sponsible candidate’s obligation to set forth his ideas 
about America’s future. I propose to do this—and to 
try to say here today what the economic goals in the 
new America must be, and how we must set out to 
reach them. 

I start from this simple belief: That the only 
economic goals that count are those that mean some- 
thing in terms of people’s lives. 


Let the Republicans talk if they will about being 
“liberal in human affairs and conservative in econo- 
mic affairs,” Their blindness is that they see unem- 
ployment in a factory and depression on a farm and 
the cost of living as only economic problems. They see 
business as an end in itself, progress as something 
you measure on a slide rule and prosperity as a 
Statistic. 


These are false values. They create the smugness, 
the complacency, the self-satisfaction which are to- 
day’s great dangers in America. They are, my friends, 
what this election is all about. : 


We are told that America is prosperous. And it is 
—in part. We are thankful and we are proud. Twenty 
years of Democratic stewardship of this nation’s af- 
fairs went into building this prosperity, building it up 
from a rubble of Republican bankruptcy and depres- 
sion. But this prosperity has not been built by poli- 
ticians—Democratic or Republican. It has been built 
by men and tractors in America’s fields and men on 
the assembly lines in America’s factories. When I hear 
Republicans boasting about “their” prosperity I think 
of the fly sitting on the ox’s ear and saying, “What 
a good job of plowing we are doing today.” 


The Job That Remains 


But the real point is not who has been doing the 
job so far. The question is who is going to do the job 
that remains to be done, 

I say it is wrong that 14,000,000 of our fellow 
Americans live today in families whose income is less 
than $1,000 a year. 

I say it is wrong that the 10,000,000 men and 
Women over 65 years of age in this country—the peo- 
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Reprinted here are excerpts 
from the stirring address of Adlai 
E. Stevenson before 60,000 trade 
unionists in Cadillac Square, De- 
troit on Labor Day. The Editors 
believe that in vision, scope and 
human values the speech is remi- 
niscent of the leadership qualities 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


ple who have done most in building this general pros- 
perity of ours—are being forced to live in what ought 
to be their golden years on an average family income 
of less than $1,500 a year. 

I say that it is wrong that the American farmer 
is getting this year only $3 of income for every $4 he 
was making in 1952 while his costs have increased. 


I say it is wrong that while farm income has been 
sinking, the cost of living has been rising to an all- 
time record high point. 

I say it is wrong that in this year of our greatest 
production as a nation, 230,000 workers in the auto- 
mobile industry have been laid off, that today one out 
of every nine member’s of Detroit’s labor force is out 
of work, and that over 50,000 Michigan workers have 
now exhausted their unemployment benefits for the 
year. 

I say that these are sorry facts, disgraceful facts, 
in this richest, most fortunate country in the world. 
And I say that anyone who knows the facts and is 
still not only complacent but boastful is no proper 
steward of America’s future. 


Fighting Poverty, Insecurity 


It is time to start thinking again in America in 
terms of people—in terms of individual human lives. 

To believe in the new America is to commit our- 
selves to fighting with every resource at our command 
those ugly patches of poverty and insecurity which 
still deny dignity, even decency, to the lives of almost 
one-fifth of all American families. 

Take this matter of unemployment. To see un- 
employment not as a statistic but as a human fact, the 
waste of the skill and spirit of a human being, the 
smothering of hope and of laughter in a home—to see 
it this way is to know that such human tragedy must 
be, and therefore can be, averted. 

Responsible union leaders have proposed programs 
for industrial rehabilitation and aid to distressed areas. 
The Democratic platform endorses these proposals. 


But the basic protection against unemployment 
must be to make our economy stronger in all parts 
and to make even more stable the consumer purchas- 
ing power upon which full employment must depend. 

This is why the Democratic party is pledged to 
raise the minimum wage. Yet government guarantees 
of minimum wages and unemployment benefits will 
never be the real answer either. In this rich land, and 
in the American tradition of free enterprise, it should 
be through private channels that we find our way to- 
ward the new America. This is why it is so important 
to repeal and replace the Taft-Hartley Act with a 
new law which will strengthen and equalize the essen- 
tial processes of free collective bargaining. 

There is no disagreement about the public interest 







“A New America, 





Where Poverty 





And Insecurity 


Are Abolished” 







By ADLAI E. STEVENSON 






in holding unions and employers alike to the stand- 
ards of responsible bargaining. But it is an offense to 
the standards of fairness to load our labor laws with 
prohibitions of traditional types of union security— 
by the misnamed right-to-work laws—and to pack 
the National Labor Relations Board with representa- 
tives of management. 
. - ” 


Beyond all this—beyond the basic job of eliminat- 
ing poverty, of balancing and perfecting our prosperity 
—lies the more exciting job of turning our abundance 
to the greater purposes which it can and must serve. 


While our nation has grown larger and richer, 
our educational plant has become more antiquated 
and inadequate. Our schoolrooms are overcrowded. 
We are woefully short of teachers. The quality of our 
education is beginning to decline. And the number of 
children going to school increases each year. 

The Republican Administration utters pious 
words and holds conferences. But when a bill for Fed- 
eral aid for our childrens’ education finally came up 
this summer in the House of Representatives an over- 
whelming majority of Republicans voted against it. 

The new America means, to me, an America where 
there are adequate schoolrooms and enough skilled 
teachers for every American child. 


Adequate Schools For Our Kids 


The new America means, to me, an America where 
we fight sickness and disease the way we fight war— 
for in both cases the stakes are life and death. 

I shall propose, again in further detail later, a 
new attack on the vast realm of pain by new programs 
for medical research, for increased hospital facilities 
and the training of the doctors and nurses we need 
80 badly. 

And we must do more than we have thus far to 
meet the shattering costs of a serious illness or acci- 
dent, or a major operation. For most American families 
these things mean today being plunged deep into debt. 
I shall propose a program to encourage the formation 
of comprehensive plans of private, voluntary, pre- 
payment health insurance, with provisions enabling 
the purchase of such insurance by families who are 
themselves now unable to afford it. 

And—perhaps most basic of all—the new Amer- 
ica means to me an America in which every man and 
woman and child enjoys equally and without regard 
to race or religion the freedoms of conscience, belief, 
expression and opportunity. 

The Supreme Court decision on the desegregation 

of the public schools gave new emphasis to a tradi- 

tional American principle. The decision is the law 
of the land. And, as I have repeatedly said, it is the 
responsibility of the Chief Executive to do all in his 
power to create the climate of understanding in which 
the Supreme Court’s decisions can be made effective 
everywhere as it has already become effective in so 
many areas that were formerly segregated. 

It is equally essential that we wipe out all lines of 
false discrimination in the areas of political partici- 
pation and economic opportunity. 

There are three guideposts to a better life—edu- 
cation, medical care and freedom. To follow these 
beacons along the road toward the new America, we 
need a government which really cares about people 
—all people—cares about them, not as statistics in a 
poll, but as children of God, entitled to the best of all 
possible lives in the most abundant nation in the his- 
tory of the world. 
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BOTH WERE SCOOPED 


Paradoxically, * Eisenhower 
and Stevénson let themselves 
be “scooped” on their formal 


statements,. They were pub- 
lished side-by-side yesterday in 
“The Record,” a bi-weekly. pub- 
lication of the AFL-CIO Retail, 
Wholesale and g Department 
store Uniony a 

Similar statements were is- 





Clipping above, from Newark Star-Ledger, is similar 
to items appearing in some 50 daily newspapers 
across the country. 


‘RECORD’ CREDITED WITH NATIONAL SCOOP 
ON LABOR DAY MESSAGES OF IKE, ADLAI 


Newspapers across the country on Labor Day, Sept. 3, carried articles on the Labor 
Day messages of President Eisenhower and Adlai Stevenson. Members of the RWDSU were 
startled and pleased to see in the reports of the Labor Day messages a paragraph which 
read: “Paradoxically, Eisenhower and Stevenson let themselves be ‘scooped’ on their 
formal statements. They were published side-by-side yesterday in ‘The Record,’ a bi- 
weekly publication of the AFL-CIO Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union.” 

Many members called or wrote The Record editors to say that the New York Times, 
or Washington Post, or Newark Star-Ledger, or some other paper, carried the reference 
to The Record. The callers were proud to see their union’s newspaper credited with a 
nation-wide “scoop,” but they were also a bit quizzical as to what actually happened. 

The Record’s editors, however pleased they were at the unusual “notices” in dozens 
of newspapers, must admit that this “scoop” will not rank in journalistic history with 
the news that the battleship Maine was sunk. In fact, it wasn’t a scoop at all. All The 
Record did was seek to obtain the Labor Day messages of the two candidates, finally ob- 
tain them after some effort, and then publish them on The Record’s front page. 

The White House had assured the labor press news service, Press Associates-PAI, 
that the message of President Eisenhower could be printed in The Record prior to Labor 
Day, since The Record—like other trade union papers—had an early press time and other- 
wise could not carry the message until some two weeks after Labor Day. 

Because The Record carried the two messages prominently on its front page, and 
because the newspaper was mailed around the country a day or so prior to Labor 
Day, some reporters drew the impression that The Record had an “exclusive” on the 
President’s and Mr. Stevenson’s messages. 

The editors of The Record must admit that they do not have a “pipeline” to the 
White House, or to Mr. Stevenson’s campaign headquarters. But the publicity was 
nice, anyway. 
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KOHLER 





BOYCOTT! 


Historic Challenge to U.S. Labor 


SHEBOYGAN, Wisc.—September finds the Kohler strikers in the 31st 
month of their historic struggle for justice, the 892nd continuous day in 
what will go down in the history books as one of America’s most crucial 
strikes. A relentless employer with “I am the law” as his ideology threw 
down the gauntlet, cancelled the contract and forced his workers out on 
strike April 5, 1954 over such issues as seniority, pensions, arbitration— 
and basically, whether or not there shall be a union. 


Since that time the company has refused every proposal for peaceful 
settlement, has recruited scabs and done everything in its power to break 
the union. Thereby Kohler forced the American labor movement to resort 
to a nation-wide boycott of Kohler plumbing ware and engines. 


In every corner of the nation working people have rallied to the 
cause of the Kohler strikers for the simple reason that if Kohler can 
get away with it, other employers may try it too. The result: Wall 
Street Journal, bible of the business world, described the boycott as 
the largest ever witnessed on the American scene, 


In Kenosha, Wisconsin, citizens picketed a school building project 
when scab-made Kohler plumbing ware was brought on the job in viola- 
tion of a promise. The result: workmen refused to cross the citizens’ picket- 
line, the contractor signed a public statement that he would not use 
Kohler on this or other projects, and citizen pickets helped cart out the 
unwanted scab ware. 


George Meany told the AFL-CIO merger convention in New York that 
the Kohler strike must be won and urged support to the all-out boycott. 
Unions of all affiliation—plumbers, building trades, steel workers, clerks, 
warehousemen, office workers—are making the Kohler boycott their own 
crusade, 


The technique of boycott is simple: people just simply refuse to buy 
Kohler products. When building a house or remodeling, they make sure 
no Kohler ware is bought. When their neighbor builds they make sure that 
Kohler ware is not purchased. When schools, public buildings, apartments, 
housing projects go up in their neighborhood or city, they make sure that 
Only good union made brands are installed—and all other brands but 
Kohler are made under union conditions. 


Perhaps the best indication of the Kohler approach to labor rela- 
tions—the company is family-owned and has no outside stockholders— 
rests in the statements of Herbert V. Kohler, company president: 

On the witness stand in the NLRB hearing of 12 unfair labor charges 
Kohler said that tear gas was the “humane way” to handle his employees. He 
admitted presence of an arsenal accumulated in preparation of the strike. 
@ “You have to bargain ... but you don’t have to give them anything 
to bargain,” May 31, 1954, in the Milwaukee Journal. 
“He (Herbert V. Kohler) turned around and said that the pickets on the 
line, when he got through with them, will crawl back on their bellies begging 

for their job.” Testimony at NLRB hearings June 20, 1955. 

@ “He came walking up through the line ... he had a club in his hand 
. ». and somebody says, ‘Who are you?’ Mr. Kohler says ‘I am the law here,’ 
and then somebody said, ‘What do you mean?’ He says, ‘My name is Herbert 

V. Kohler.’” Testimony at hearings May 18, 1954. 
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The Kohler Company is different. It exists in its own company town, 
screened behind prison-like walls, protected by its own police, shielded by 
its own judges. Requests from the company president’s nephew, the Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin, to have the dispute resolved by arbitration resulted 
in an arrogant and public slap at the Governor. Judges, mediators, clergy- 
men, U.S. Senators and others have been repulsed and insulted when they 
sought to settle this strike. 


Kohler’s feudalistic attitude goes back a long time. Old newspapers 
tell of a strike shortly before the turn of the century, which was provoked 
by a 50 percent wage cut. A strike in 1934 received much more publicity. At 
that time, the Kohler workers were organized into an AFL Federal Local 
which went out on strike. The company ordered its private and well- 
armed police force to fire on the workers. Two were killed and 47, includ- 
ing women and children, were injured. Only the arrival of the National 
Guard prevented Kohler’s goons from shooting and killing many more. 


Company attorney Conger likes to brag that this policy not only broke 
the strike and the union but “bought 20 years of labor peace.” But for the 
Kohler workers it was 20 years of sweating under miserable working con- 
ditions, 20 years of kowtowing to foremen, to supervisors, to top managee 
ment, 20 years of low wages, of no job security. 


Three years ago, in a representation election conducted by the NLRB, 
the Kohler workers voted overwhelmingly for affiliation with the UAW- 
CIO, and Kohler Local 833 of the UAW was born. The local succeeded in 
negotiating a first contract with Kohler management, which was stil] 
trying to catch its breath, but like many first contracts it left the Kohler 
workers with conditions which were not up to par with the rest of the 
plumbing industry. 


When it came to renew the contract, Kohler began to stall. Finally, 
many months after the contract’s expiration date, the Kohler workers 
struck. The date was April 5, 1954. For eight weeks the plant was shut 
down tight while 3,300 production workers picketed. Then, with the help 
of the company-dominated Kohler Village police, picketing was restricted 
and the plant re-opened. 


The ranks of the strikers held solid, however. Not one member of 
the local could be pursuaded to scab. Only some of the 400 employees 
who had never belonged to the union—the first contract did not 
provide for a union shop—returned to their jobs. 


Obviously the company could not operate with so few workers, so it 
started a nation-wide recruiting campaign for “new hires,” succeeding, 
as the months went by, in gathering together a scab force made up of the 
scum of the land—all the drifters, ex-convicts and ne’er-Go-wells whe 
could not get regular employment elsewhere. 


Since then, periodic “negotiating sessions” have been a farce, as 
the company insisted almost any union demand was “a grab for power.” 
The union has filed unfair labor-practice charges with the NLRB, and more 
recently the nation-wide boycott campaign was begun. 


And the fight goes on. Help the Kohler strikers win—Support the 
Kohler Boycott! 





More 
Phoio 
Contest 
Winners 


A NOTHER batch of win- 
ners in The Record’s Photo 
Contest have been selected 
from the record mumber of 
entries which continue to 
pour in. This is the last call 
for entries! The contest will 
close after the next issue 
of The Record. So hurry 
up, all you shutterbugs! 
Send us your best snaps 
right away. 


Winners published in 
every issue of The Record 
before the closing date, re- 
seive $5 prizes, and are 
automatically eligible for 
the grand prize of $25 when 
the contest ends Sept. 30. 
All photos will be returned 
to you. Put your name, ad- 
dress and local number on 
the back of every photo, 
plus details on the photo 
itself and mail to The Rec- 
ord, 132 West 43rd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 





JUMP SHOT is the action phote taken by 
camera enthusiast Fred Kaplan of Local 1199 


in New York. 
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BACK FROM ETERNITY—xxx 


While Anita Ekberg may arouse the interest of (male) 
moviegoers, this film is concerned also with some powerful 
elements of human drama, with Rod Steiger as the main 
character. 


The movie is a fast-moving and suspense-filled story about 
a group of nine plane passengers and pilots 
who are forced to land in South American 
jungle inhabited by head hunters. The ap- 
parently hopeless situation is partly saved 
through the ingenious efforts of the pilot 
(Robert Ryan). The real story is that of 
the changes which take place in the per- 
sonalities and behavior of the characters. 


Woven into the theme are several 
stories: a love triangle involving the co- 
ee & pilot, a rediscovery of love for the dissil- 

Anita Ekberg lusioned pilot, the dishonorable role of a 
fear-ridden policeman, the emergence of 
the true character of a gangster and the condemned revolu- 
tionary ‘Rod Steiger), and the faith of a selfish business man. 
The most touching part of the film has to do with Steiger’s new 
awareness of life thanks to the help of a professor and his own 
wife. 


Anita Ekberg provides the sex current through the film 
in somewhat overdone fashion, playing a high class lady of the 
evening on the run, Her simple warmth does come through 
at the end. This RKO picture is directed and produced by one 
of their top men, John Farrow. The screenplay is by Jonathan 
Latimer. The sounds, sights (Ekberg) and situations will keep 
you interested. —HARRY RHEIN 





THE AMBASSADOR’S DAUGHTER—x*x* 


Place an unsuspecting soldier together with a beautiful 
Ambassador’s daughter in Paris and you have the makings of 
a delightfully amusing comedy—even if the plot lacks original- 
ity. These are the basic ingredients used by writer-producer- 
director Norman Krasna in this new United Artists release. 

When a U. S. Senator, played by Adolphe Menjou, comes 
to Paris on an inspection tour he decides to put the city off 
limits to American soldiers, on the grounds that their morals 














are not what they should be. He consults 
with the American Ambassador and a 
three-star general, both of whom disagree 
very emphatically with his theory. To help 
disprove his theory, the Ambassador’s 
daughter, Olivia De Havilland, lets herself 
be picked up by a wandering soldier on 
leave (John Forsythe), who believes her to 
be a local fashion model. What hap- 
pens after this is just one hilarious mis- 
understanding after the other. 

Although the comedy devices used in 
this film are not new ones, there is a youth- 
ful and refreshing quality in the actors’ performances which 
makes it enjoyable. Olivia De Havilland is attractive in the 
title role. She has a talent for light comedy which has been 
buried beneath all her years of dramatic portrayals. Forsythe 
is a gentle and gloomy sergeant. Tommy Noonan supplies the 
film with its funniest scenes in the role of a nervous private. 
Myrna Loy makes one of her rare movie appearances these 
days as the Senator’s wife. The Ambassador’s Daughter will 
provide the moviegoer with a few relaxing hours. 


—ROSEMARIE DA SILVA 


TWO PAPER DOLLS is a winner for John 
Williams of Vancouver, B.C. Mr. Williams is 
a member of Lecal 535. 





De Havilland 


de 





“BRRRR, THE WATER SURE LOOKS COLD!”—these seals seem to say. The 
prize goes to Harry Nuss, Brooklyn member of District 65. 
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The Real Peril of the Atom 


More and more Americans—and peo- 
ple the world over—are expressing concern 
about the possible effects of atomic radia- 
tion on the future of mankind. In recent 
months several prominent figures, includ- 
ing Adlai Stevenson, Pope Pius XII and 
Thomas E, Murray, member of the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, have urged 
that the major powers agree to end atomic 
bomb tests. Here in this thoughtful article 
by the Public Affairs Institute, which ser- 
vices trade union newspapers, is a survey 
of the most recent expressions by atomic 
scientists on the dangers of atomic radia- 
tion. 


[. THE ATOM BOMB doesn’t kill us all, then 
it may well turn us into a race of three-headed 
monsters—and that’s something that is begin- 
hing to worry a great many people. 


We pretty well know what the atom bomb 
tan do in a physical sense in killing people 
and smashing the cities in which they live. We 
know that from Hiroshima and Nagasaki and 
from the experimental hydrogen bombs that 
have obliterated Pacific islands. 


Only a few weeks ago, General James M. 
Gavin of the Air Force estimated that the num- 
ber of deaths resulting from an all-out H-bomb 
attack on the Soviet Union would be “of the 
order of several hundred million deaths,” more 
or less, “depending upon wind direction.” 


The Children . . . and Grandchildren 


But even more gruesome, even more eerie, 
isnot what the atom may do to our present gen- 
tration but what it may do to our children and 
grandchildren. Not only might radiation turn 
them into human monsters, but it might even 
Make human life impossible. 


As Lauriston S. Taylor, chief of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards atomic physics divi- 
tion has said, the kind of attack envisioned by 
General Gavin might kill its millions but it 
would also result in “such widespread contami- 
nation, from fall-out, with its effect on human 
genetics so great that I don’t believe the human 
Tace could survive.” 


It is this “fall-out” that is causing deep con- 
tern among many people, raising questions not 
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only of actual atomic warfare, but of the ex- 
perimental bomb explosions being carried on by 
the United States, the Soviet Union and Great 
Britain. 


Where do we stand? 


We know that every time an atomic or 
hydrogen bomb goes off—whether exploded by 
the Russians, the British or ourselves—irradi- 
ated dust particles are blown away by the winds. 
In fact, that’s how we can detect when an atomic 
bomb is exploded anywhere in the world and 
pretty well tell its strength and composition. 


We have been assured repeatedly by our 
own Atomic Energy Commission and its chair- 
man, Admiral Lewis Strauss, that this radiation 
fall-out is so small and so diluted that it is 
harmless and that every precaution is being 
taken to prevent it becoming a peril. By and 
large their word has been accepted despite the 
unfortunate adventure of the Japanese fisher- 
men who got bad cases of radiation illness from 
straying too closely to the bomb area a few 
years ago. 


But as the Russians have gone ahead with 
their experimental bomb explosions, followed 
by the British and ourselves with new erxplo- 
sions, people are beginning to wonder how 
much longer this sort of thing can go on. How 
much do we really know about what will hap- 
pen to us and our children if we go on being 
exposed to more and more radiation fall-out? 


Ordinary people, especially in Japan where 
radiation illness already has been dramatized 
by the poisoning of fish in the Pacific, are be- 
ginning to get “radiation neurosis.” This may 
be scientifically unreasonable but is humanly 
understandable. They would like the world to 
cut out these bomb blasts so many of which 
have been taking place on their doorsteps. 


But even more’ important are warning 
signals that our own scientists are beginning to 
sound. Are our own standards of what is safe 
and what is unsafe radio contamination ade- 
quate? We have indications that they may not 
be. Only recently the National Academy of 
Science released a report on “The Biological Ef- 
fects of Atomic Radiation.” The report, while 
not panicky, still held graphic warnings. 


New Radiation Exposure 


The committee on genetics pointed out that 
we are subject to all sorts of natural radiation 
exposure, that in addition we are heavily ex- 
posed through our growing use of X-ray ma- 
chines for diagnosis and treatment of disease, 


and Vat now we have the additional exposure 
of atomic fall-out. 


The committee warned that radiation 
produces mutations or changes in human cells 
and that most of these mutations are harmful. 
The more mutations, the more harm to the 
human race, and it recommends that we begin 
to keep close track of the amount of radiation 
to which we have been exposed, with the idea 
of holding this down to the lowest level pos- 
sible. 


Even these warnings were challenged as not 
being severe enough. Physicist-lecturer Ralph 
E. Lapp declared that if present bomb tests were 
to expand there would be enough irradiated 
strontium in the air to contaminate every per- 
son on the planet by the late 1970's. 


“We owe it to humanity,” he said, “that 
these experiments, now universal in impact, 
are kept within safe limits. And since we do not 
know precisely where the limit may be, it be- 
hooves us to proceed with caution lest radio- 
activity become a monstrous monkey-wrench 
thrown into the exquisite architecture of the 
human machine.” 


Russian Propaganda Gesture 


There are no signs that the great atomic 
powers will give up their bomb experiments. The 
Russians have made a great propaganda gesture 
about discontinuing experiments as part of 
their disarmament proposals but they have been 
unwilling to accept, in turn, our proposals for 
controls. The British don’t want to stop their 
own experiments until they have caught up with 
us and the Russians. 


And so the world trembles on the brink of 
what may be—not explosion disaster in war- 
time—but of radiation disaster even in peace- 
time. 


The United Nations has now set up com- 
mittees to study the effects of radiation and to 
report back to the UN. 

Pressure also is mounting from scientists, 
particularly the Federation of Atomic Scientists, 
to work for disarmament. The group has urged 
upon the U. S. government “to declare publicly 
its support for a worldwide ban on further tests 
of nuclear weapons and, if feasible, of long- 
range missiles as well, and to take the necessary 
steps to implement such an agreement.” 

Thus far little has been accomplished in this 
direction. But more and more it is becoming 
clear that public opinion is slowly but surely 
becoming increasingly concerned about radia- 
tion fall-out and what can be done about it. 
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By JANE GOODSELL 


The question is this: 


Am I going to buy a new hat that is unbecoming, but looks 
like a new hat? Or a new hat that is becoming, but looks like an 
old hat? Or am I going to skip buying a new hat altogether? 

The New Hat is in a box on my dresser, carefully cushioned 
in tissue paper. I haven’t worn it, but I haven’t returned it either. 

It is white straw and, on me, it looks terrible. Of that there is 
no question at all. I, alone, know that there are hats that look 
even worse on me. Nobody else would believe it, but I know. I tried 
them. Dozens of them. 

By the time I had tried six or seven I got used to the fact that 
this year’s hats were not for me. 

My only chance was to pick the least awful of the lot, and 
this one seemed to be it. It was also the most expensive, but I felt 
that at a time like this, I deserved every possible break. With my 
ego at stake, price was of little concern. 








I’ll admit I worried a little about explaining to my husband 
the logic of spending more money than I had ever spent on a hat 
which was the worst hat I had ever bought. 

But I figured I’d wriggle out somehow, and I marched home 
with my hat. 

I showed it first to eight-year-old Katie. She stared at me. 

“Is that a new hat, Mommy?” 

I nodded grimly. 

She looked at me carefully. “I think you're kidding,” she said 
finally. “You are, aren’t you?” 

“No, I’m not kidding,” I said through clenched teeth. “I guess 
you don’t like it.” 

“T hate it,” she said. “It’s awful!” 

That night as I tucked her in bed she said, “Mommy, will you 
promise me something? Will you promise never to wear that hat 
to a PTA meeting at school?” 

I showed the hat to my husband. By this time I was feeling 
pretty emotional about it, and I guess he knew it. He hates scenes. 

He looked at me for a long time, his face completely expres- 
sionless. I stared back at him, daring him to laugh so that I could 
get mad. 

Finally he said, “Why don’t you get one of those hats that 
look nice on you? The kind you always wear.” 





f ‘Record’ drawings by Marjorie Glaubach 


“Because,” I said vehemently, “they aren’t wearing hats like 
that this year!” 

We looked at each other some more, and finally I said, “Well, 
gay something!” 

“Well,” he said judiciously, “I’ll say this. It’s a hat.” 

I fled from the room. I hated him and I hated hat designers 
and I hated Grace Kelly, who looks beautiful in terrible hats. 
Most of all I hated me. 

I have knuckled under to everything else that fashion de- 
signers have dreamed up. I have obediently lowered my waistline. 
I have followed orders to square my shoulders, to round my 
shoulders, to slope, to bare, to cover up my shoulders. 

All this I have done, maybe not as fast as Christian Dior 
would like, but eventually. , 

But what in the world am I going to do about my new hat? 
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What to Look for 
In Electrical 
Cooking Appliances 


By Sidney Margolius 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


, can buy almost any kind of electric cooking gadget 
these days: rotisseries, automatic fry pans, chafing dishes, 
deep-fat fryers, trivets, corn-poppers, teakettles and coffee- 
makers (even expensive gold-plated ones sold on installments). 
For some families, some of these special-purpose electric de- 
vices can be very useful. But it can be safely predicted that 
many moderate-income people—frustrated by the financial in- 
ability to buy the costlier basic equipment like a good range 
—will be buying a lot of these smaller devices, using them 
until the novelty wears off, and then deciding it may be more 
nuisance than help to have too many special cookers. 

In deciding the value to you of electric cooking devices, 
ask yourself how often you actually do this kind of cooking, 
and if only occasionally, can your present equipment such as 
the broiler in your own oven do the same job? 

There has been much selling pressure for electric rotis- 
series, and much exaggeration too. The Nationa] Retail Dry 
Goods Association has reported that some stores have had 
returns of as high as 25 per cent of the rotisseries they have 
sold because of manufacturers’ misleading claims.. Weights 
and measures officials in one big city are now preparing a 
case against sellers who claim you can broil] an 18-pound tur- 
key, for example, or bake a cake while you broil a bird. The 
markets officials found you could get an 18-pound turkey into 
some broilers as advertised only if you break the breastbone, 
and then of course you can’t stuff the bird. 

An electric broiler or rotisserie does have conveniences 
and may even be a fuel-saver for a smal] family or one that 
does not have a complete kitchen. But one of its supposed 
conveniences is dubious. Electric broilers involve at least as 
much cleaning as the broiler compartment of a range, plus 
the problem of storage. A family that actually wants just a 
table broiler and doesn’t plan to do much barbecuing, will do 
better to get a plain broiler rather than one with a motor- 
driven spit. 


Inflated List Prices 


The other pitfalls to watch for are the exaggerated list 
prices, and the flimsy construction of some low-priced broil- 
ers. Retailers have charged that some broiler manufacturers 
set exaggerated list prices so that the stores can seem to give 
fantastic reductions, such as 50 per cent off. In buying a 
broiler, don’t assume a “sale price” or “discount” is neces- 
sarily a bargain. It may be, but make sure by comparing prices 
charged by other retailers. 

You can now buy a broiler for $10 or even less, but some 
of these are poorly constructed. Make sure any broiler you buy 
carries the sea] of Underwriters Laboratories not only on the 
cord but on the appliance itself. The danger of a poorly-made 
broiler besides the shock hazard is that burn-outs of the heat- 
ing element or cord can occur from the high temperatures. 
Also inspect the broiler to make sure it is sturdily constructed, 
has at least three heat ranges, is easy to clean, the spatter 
shield is detachable, and the svit if it has one is removable 
for cleaning. 

Another electric cooking device growing in popularity is 
the automatic frypan or electric skillet. This is actually a 
versatile little portable stove.It is especially useful for a small 
family or single person, or someone living in quarters with 
only limited cooking facilities. Besides frying, these electric 
skillets come with a cover so they can be used for making cas- 
seroles, stews, soups and even cooking vegetables and making 
desserts. They are also usable for cooking at the eating table, 
if you really do much of that. The leading brands of electric 
frypans now are list-priced $15.95 to $22.95, less any discount 
you may find retailers giving. (The well-made but expensive 
Sunbeam automatic frypan has now come down to the $19.95 
level, plus $3 for the aluminum cover, to meet the competition 
of the more recently-introduced G. E. automatic skillet. The 
large mail-order houses of Sears and Ward also have their 
own brand electric skillets at $13.95 plus $2 for the aluminum 
cover, compelte with UL approval.) 


What to Look for in Skillets 


In buying an electric skillet, note that some of the cheaper 
ones are shallow. For greater usefulness, the skillet should be 
at least 2% inches deep. The heating element should be at 
least 1100 watts for fast cooking, and the element should be 
water-sealed for easier cleaning. However, none of the electric 
skillets can be completely immersed in water, which is an ad- 
vantage your old non-electric frying pan still has. 

Electric deep fat fryers are another versatile cooking 
device, Some of their uses duplicate those of electric fryers 
and roasters, and may be another alternative for a family 
with limited cooking facilities. Modern deep fryers can also 
roast, bake and steam, and thus can be used for making soups, 
casseroles, stews, desserts and other dishes, and also be used 
at the table as a food warmer and server. This multiple useful- 
ness is made posible by thermostatic heat controls on modern 
deep fryers, which provide a range of controlled heat from 
simmer to around 400 degrees. The better-quality deep fryers 
now have baskets of smooth perforated aluminum instead of 
the older harder-to-clean wire mesh still found on some cheap- 
er models. Prices of deep fryers are comparable to those of 
electric skillets—$15 to $21. 
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SHORTSTOP FOR TURKEY 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Recurrent attempts to form 
a union of baseball players were given a fresh shot-in- 
the-arm by a newly-published book. “The Baseball 
Player: An Economic Study,” written by Dr. Paul Greg- 
ory, economics professor at the University of Alabama. 
Answering the question of how much bargaining power 
a player loses when his team finishes in the second div- 
ision, Gregory cites Manager Bill Veeck’s famous 1951 
statement te the sensational pitcher, Ned Garver: “We 
finished last with you; it’s a cinch we can finish last 


without you.” Baseball players make slaves out of them- 
selves. Gregory recalls an outfielder traded to the Cubs 
for a hunting dog; a shortstop traded for a 25-pound 
turkey; and the story of how Washington Senators’ 
owner Clark Griffith sold his own son-in-law, Joe Cro- 
nin, to the Red Sox to pay off a bank debt. 


TROUBLED LADY 


A lady, filling out a questionnaire sent her by her 
mew doctor, came across this question: “Do you have 
trouble making decisions?”. ... She answered: “Yes 
and no.” 





REVELATIONS 


OSKALOOSA, Iowa (PAI)—Rev. M. Dwight Walker 
of the First Christian Church here asked his congre- 
gation to come to church the day before Labor Day 
exactly as they would be dressed on a Monday, 


The Reverend counted 42 occupations: workers, po- 
licemen, nurses and housewives. One lady came in 
Bermuda shorts. Rev. Walker, himself wore a striped 
Ivy League blazer. 


WORTH A TRY 


The police officer was preparing to fingerprint an 
offender. 

“Wash your hands,” he ordered. 

“Both of them?” 

The police officer hesitated for a moment. “No,” he 
said grimly. “Just one of them. I want to see how you 
do it.” 


ONE-MAN UNION 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—What labor lawyers described 
as the “most incredible brainstorm” since a Wobbly 
tried to organize U. S. Senators into an anarchist Sen- 
atorial Union a half-century ago came to light in the 
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(ue BLONO IN TIGHT 
SWEATER , HIGH HEELS, 
WITH ROSES IW HER 


United States Tax Court. In its ruling the Court de- 
clared that a taxpayer cannot create a one-man union 
and then deduct union dues on his income tax return. 
Willard M. Bostick, a tool and diemaker of Maple 
Heights, Ohio, not only tried that gimmick but also at- 
tempted a huge tax deduction on a “loss on labor” rep- 
resenting the difference between what he was paid in 
1951 and what he thought he should have been paid. 


- The ingenious Bostick made his bid for a prominent 
spot in screwball history where he reported a total 
1951 income of $5,045 but claimed a deduction of $93,- 
053 for “loss on labor” and “$3,000 union dues L.A.WS.” 
Questioned by the court, Bostick said L.A.W-.S. stood for 
“Lonely American Workman’s Society” and that he was 
the only member. He decided all by himself, he told the 
court, that union dues should be $3,000 and put that 
amount into a separate pocketbook. Then he decided 
that his labor in 1951 was werth $98,098. From that 
he deducted the $5,045 he actually received in 1951, 
which left him with a claim for “loss on labor” totaling 
$93,053. The U.S. Tax Court took a long, stunned look 
at the “loss on labor” claim, an even more disbelieving 
glance at the one-man trade union, and then announc- 
ed with super-human restraint that it represented “con- 
fused thinking” and that Mr. Bostick would have to 
figure his tax all over again. 
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THERE'S ONE IN EVERY OUTFIT 











WERE MOVING TOO 
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“UNION MAID” 
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'/ MINUTE, MR.GOTROX--- 

| 'M GOING TO GET THIS 
LFIVE-DOLLAR BILL CHANGED! 


—A Serial Story 


WAIT, 
"LL CHANGE IT 
FOR You! 


MY DEAR-- 
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GET ME ACOUPLE PAIRS 
OF OVERALLS AND THREE 
OR FOUR SHIRTS AND YOU 
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THANKS, MR.GOTROX! 
NOW | CAN MAKE 


CONTRIBUTION TO 
COPE RIGHT Away! 


ONE---TWO--- 
THREE --- FOUR-- 
































—By Bill Perkins ' 
THE NAM MUST 
NEVER HEAR OF THiS! 
ME---GOTROX--- 
SPEEDING UP A 
COPE CONTRIBUTION!!! 
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Will Vote on Nov. 6 . 
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Make Sure You Do 


a 6G. C MURPHY WAREHOUSE IN PA. 
a GOES RWDSU IN NLRB ELECTION 
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